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OLD FAMILIES. 


Famiuies which by record and tradition can trace 
their descent through a line of ancestors for eight 
hundred years, that is to say from the Norman 
Conquest, are not very numerous; still there are 
some, chiefly connected with the older English 
peerage. In Scotland, there are likewise families 
which boast of an antiquity quite as great, and 
always in the same spot. Considering the vicissi- 
tudes through which the country has gone, the 
existence of these old Scottish families for such 
a length of time is certainly remarkable. They 
have had to battle or manceuvre their way amidst 
contending dynasties and rulers. Sometimes they 
were overcome, and had to flee for their lives, 
but did not fail to cast up again when matters 
were smoothed over, and were able to settle down 
once more in the old battered keep which had 
sheltered their predecessors. Of all the troubles 
they went through, none equalled that caused 
by the dislocation of the monarchy in the seven- 


teenth century, followed by the confiscations of the 


Commonwealth. Yet, even out of these disasters, 
many struggled successfully, and resumed inheri- 
tances which have pertained to their descendants 
till the present day. 

One might moralise at some length on the 
resolute adhesion of old families generation after 
generation to properties that are possibly of no 
great value, and which for various reasons it 
might perhaps be better for them to quit. But 
the matter will not endure argument. There is 
a pride of place and of ancestry which overmasters 
reasoning. It is thought to be a fine thing to 
be rich; but where is the money that can buy 
the privilege of long-inherited distinction? A 
man who can say: ‘My ancestor fought in one 
of the great battles which secured the liberties 
of the country’—or that ‘he was a statesman of 
note in very trying times’—or that ‘after fighting 
bravely at Pinkie, he lived to enjoy the honour 
of dancing a measure with Queen Mary at Holy- 
rood’—an appeal is made to feelings that are 
imbedded in human nature. Even in new coun- 


tries entering on an historical career, there cannot 
fail to grow up cherished feelings of this kind. 
The descendants of the men who were prominent 
in achieving American Independence would be 
entitled to speak with pride of their ancestry. 
We remember being introduced to an aged gentle- 
man at Boston, Massachusetts, who spoke of 
having, when a boy, witnessed the famous empty- 
ing of the tea-chests into the harbour, and of 
having accompanied his father to the lines on 
Bunker’s Hill. We looked on him with venera- 
tion, as a living relic of one of the greatest events 
in modern history. And will not his descendants 
feel happy in the thought of having him for an 
ancestor? As America grows old, it will doubtless 
fall into trains of feeling not unlike those we 
see demonstrated in Great Britain. 

In the south of Scotland, following the course 
of the Tweed, there are still sprinkled about 
families of land-proprietors boasting an old line 
of succession. The oldest, as far as we are able 
to discover, is that of Horsbrugh of Horsbrugh, 
the date of whose settlement is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. The first of the race was an Anglo- 
Saxon chief, designated Horse or Orse, who, sett- 
ling on lands on the north bank of the Tweed, 
Peeblesshire, there reared the castle or burg, which 
communicated the present surname to his descend- 
ants. We have no doubt that this family (whose 
writs have been through our hands) is at least 
eight or nine hundred—it may be a thousand— 
years old, and till this day it retains the original 
property. All the other families in this part of 
the country are modern in comparison. 

The Horsbrughs are a kind of wonder. It will 
at least appear remarkable that a family which 
may almost be traced to the days of Hengist and 
Horsa should have drawn out existence unchanged 
for such a long period of time. We are not aware 
that anything ever interposed to improve their 
position, unless it was a fortunate marriage in 
the seventeenth century, between the Laird and 
the heiress of Pirn, when their possessions were 
advantageously extended, and they were able to 
take up their residence in a plain modern mansion 
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at Pirn, instead of the old castle of Horsbrugh, 
of which only some fragments now remain. Sur- 
viving the fighting times, they have still more 
strangely survived the desperately hard-drinking 
times in the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the landed gentry were 
apt to be noted for convivialities which seriously 
ate into their estates. As the rent-roll of the 
Horsbrughs has latterly been improved by feu- 
duties (rents in perpetuity) for patches of land 
for manufactories along the Tweed, we are per- 
mitted to hope that this ancient and respectable 
family will be found flourishing in their own 


about the Horsbrughs, may consult the present 
writer’s ‘ History of Peeblesshire,’ where a number 
of additional particulars are given. 

The adjoining county, Selkirkshire, at one time 
known as ‘Ettrick Forest,’ has several old families 
of note, including the well-known Scotts of Buc- 
cleuch. We might here particularise the Lords 
Napier of Merchiston and Ettrick, whose first 
ancestor of distinction perished at Flodden, 1513, 
leaving a son, whose grandson was John Napier of 
Merchiston, the renowned inventor of Logarithms. 
Another of the old Selkirkshire families is that of 
the Murrays of Philiphaugh. Of them Sir Walter 
Scott observes: ‘It is certain that during the 
wars of Bruce and Baliol, the family existed and 
was powerful; for their ancestor, Archibald de 
Moravia, subscribed the oath of fealty to Edward 
L, 1296” The circumstance of the name being 
inscribed in the roll as ‘de Moravia’ does not 
infer a French origin, for it was not unusual in 
state papers of the thirteenth century to translate 
names into Norman-French. A transaction sup- 

to have taken place between a Scottish 
monarch—probably James V.—and one of the 
Murrays of Philiphaugh, has been commemorated 
in the ballad, known as the ‘Sang of the 
Outlaw Murray,’ in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.’ 

In Roxburghshire, the next county, there are 
some very old families ; but our space permits us 
to notice only three. One of these, are the Scotts, 
baronets, of Ancrum, who in a clear line trace 
their descent from Richard, who assumed the 
surname of Scott, and having founded the Priory 
of St Andrews, died in 1158—a most respectable 
antiquity. A descendant of this personage was 
the famous Sir Michael Scott, a man of learning 
and extraordinary abilities, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, and possessed the unenviable 
reputation of being a wizard. Another old family 
well worthy of notice is that of the Douglases of 
Cavers, whose last male descendant was Mr James 
Douglas of Cavers, who died towards the end of 
July 1878. Mr Douglas was the twentieth in 
descent from Archibald, illegitimate son of James, 
second Earl of Douglas, who was killed at Chevy 
Chase, or battle of Otterburn, in 1388. The man- 
sion of Cavers is situated in the vale of Teviot, 
in the neighbourhood of Hawick, and in it have 
been preserved some valuable memorials of a long 
distant past. Among these is the Douglas banner 
that was displayed at Otterburn, also certain Percy 
relics, consisting of a pair of gauntlets bearing the 
white lion of the Percies, embroidered in pearls, 
and fringed with filigree-work of silver. These 


quiet way for centuries to come. Any one curious 


gauntlets, evidently the work of a lady, were 
attached to the handle of Percy’s lance, and with 
it were captured by Douglas in single combat 
under the walls of Newcastle. A family that can 
point to such veracious testimonies of ancestral 
renown, is something not heard of every day! 

We now have to make some mention of a Rox- 
burghshire family, about which there clusters a 
more than usual degree of interest, namely the 
Haigs of Bemersyde. A few miles below Melrose, 
on a rocky bluff overhanging the Tweed on its 
north side, and environed by some old trees, there 
stands a tall, narrow, castellated tower, much 
resembling the old castles on the Border, and 
which is pointed out as the ancient stronghold of 
the Haigs of Bemersyde, one of the oldest families 
in Scotland. Near the old keep, a modern man- 
sion has been erected. The situation is beautiful 
and picturesque. Near at hand are spots rendered 
classic by associations with ballad poetry and 
stirring historical events. A native versifier has 
grouped some of the salient features in the scenery 
near to Bemersyde— 


‘Ercildoun and Cowdenknowes, 
Where Homes had once commanding ; 
And Drygrange, with its milk-white ewes, 
’Twixt T'weed and Leader standing ; 
The bird that flees through Redpath trees, 
And Gladswood banks each morrow, 
May chant and sing sweet Leader haugh, 
And bonnie knowes of Yarrow.’ 


In various old records the family name is 
written De Haga, which gives a colour to the 
idea that the Haigs were of Norman origin ; but, 
as already stated, the translating of names into 
Norman-French was far from uncommon in 
ancient writs, All that is distinctly known of 
the Haigs is that they were a sturdy fighting 
family in the wars of the succession, and that at 
least dates them from the thirteenth century. The 
length of time that the Haigs‘had been in Bemer- 
syde in an unbroken line, gave rise to a super- 
stitious legend that the family would never die 
out. We learn this from the alleged prophecy of 
Thomas of Ercildoun, ordinarily remembered as 
Thomas the Rhymer. The prophecy is not always 
repeated in the same way. The version most 
approved of is— 

de, tyde, what may betyde, 
aig shall be Haig of Bemersyde. 


the so-called prophecy is noth- 
ing more than a myth, there can be no doubt 
of the fact, as ascertained from an ancient and 
still existing deed, to the effect that ‘ Petrus de 
Haga, the fourth baron, engages to pay to the 
church of Old Melrose, on St Cuthbert’s day 
annually, half a stone of wax, or thirty pence 
instead, to light the said chapel, as compensation 
for the transgressions of him and his.’ Among the 
witnesses to the deed is the name Thomas Rhymer 
of Ercildoun. This, at all events, substantiates 
the existence of Thomas the Rhymer, which has 
been occasionally doubted. According to tradi- 
tion, the Rhymer flourished about 1250. He 
reputedly wrote ‘Sir Tristrem,’ a metrical romance, 
which was edited by Sir Walter Scott. Petrus 
de Haga made other donations for religious pur- 
poses beside that just mentioned ; and there are 
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various stories told of him which we have not i 
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The family papers of the Haigs have fortunately 
been preserved, and have been assiduously exam- 
ined by Mr John Russell, editor of the ‘ Border 
Advertiser,” to whom we have been indebted for 
some notes on the subject. In the present limited 
sketch of the Haigs, we pass on to James, the 
seventeenth representative of the family name, 
who succeeded his father about 1602, and who 
married Elizabeth M‘Dougall of Stodrig, by whom 
he had a large family. James appears to have 
been somewhat of a Torturation. In many ways, 
he misconducted himself, got into scrapes and 
difficulties, fled from the country, and died in 
Germany. According to the customary practice of 
ne’er-do-weels, who make a point of considering 
themselves ill-used, he left his numerows progeny 
to be brought up and cared for by his relatives. 

His brother William, by whom he was succeeded, 
was a man of considerable ability, and rose to fill 
the office of Solicitor-general to James VI., as also 
the collectorship of the taxes due by burghs to the 
Crown. He is invariably spoken of as the ‘ bene- 
factor’ of the family ; which would indicate that 
he had generously assumed the place of a father 
in the upbringing of the large family of eight sons 
which Elizabeth M‘Dougall bore to her ill-fated 
husband. But his religious zeal brought him 
into difficulties. He took an active part in remon- 
strating against the prelatic measures of Charles I., 
and apprehensive of his personal safety, he took 
refuge in Holland, where he died. 

Shortly after her husband’s death, Elizabeth 
M‘Dougall, the widow of James Haig, married a 
second time ; and this so much against the wishes 
of her family, that the whole of her sons, with the 
exception of the fifth, who had died young, left 
Bemersyde, and never returned to it during her 
lifetime. A ,very interesting event now occurred 
in connection with the present representative of 
the family. Elizabeth M‘Dougall had in former 
years nursed the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of James VI., who afterwards married the Prince 
Palatine, and became Queen of Bohemia. When, 
therefore, her surviving sons left Bemersyde 
on account of their mother’s marriage, they 
proceeded to Holland, whence the youngest 
went to the East Indies, and was never again 
heard of. The others, in hopes of preferment 
from the queen, whom their mother had nursed, 
took military service under the Prince Palatine, 
and are all entered in the family genealogy as 
‘supposed to have been lost in the Bohemian 
wars of 1630.’ This, however, is a mistake. One 
of them, George, the third son, lived to return to 
Scotland, where he settled down in the county 
of Clackmannan, and there founded a family 
which, as far as the public are concerned, has 
only been heard of recently. 

he prophecy of the Rhymer, that whatever 
might happen, there would still be Haigs in 
Bemersyde, seems to have acted as a kind of 
palladium, which tended to insure its own accu- 
racy. Impressed with the importance of the 
Haigs, one of them drew up a genealogy of the 
House, in 1699, and everything promised a due 
succession, until Zerubabel became the twenty- 
first laird. Zerubabel was a family man, but to 
the consternation of the Haigs, he had twelve 
daughters, one after the other, and no son. Was 
the prophecy now to fail? Much excitement pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood. At length, when 


hope had almost died out, a son was born, and 
the general belief, as Sir Walter Scott says, in the 
favourite soothsayer was ‘confirmed beyond a 
shadow of doubt.’ The son, James Anthony 
Haig, who thus saved the reputation of the 
prophet, grew up to inherit the family name and 
possessions. The public faith was destined to a 
still severer trial when James’s grandson, the 
twenty-fourth Laird of Bemersyde, died unmarried 
in 1854, leaving only three sisters behind him 
The prophecy had hitherto been narrowly inter- 
omnes to refer only to male heirs in direct Disviatte 
and now it was clear that some other interpretation 
must be adopted. 

After all, one is happy to know, things came 
right at last, and in a very unforeseen manner. 
The family of Haig which branched off and settled 
in Clackmannanshire was still to the fore, and 
could be called in to take the place of the main 
line. This was managed very adroitly. The 
estates of Bemersyde were never entailed, so that 
they passed, on the death of James, the last male 
representative, into the possession of Miss Barbara 
Haig, the eldest of the three sisters whom he left 
behind him. Twelve years ago, and while all 
three sisters were alive, a mutual will was exe- 
cuted by them in favour of their relative, Captain 
Haig, by which he became heir to the whole estates 
and possessions of the family of Bemersyde. On 
the recent decease of the last of the three sisters, 
he entered into possession of the Arthur 
Balfour Haig, Captain R.E., and equerry to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, is accordingly now Laird of 
Bemersyde. A new lease of life has thus been 
given to this ancient House, and fresh confirmation 
given to that weird prophecy which is associated 
with its existence. 

We congratulate Captain Haig on his acquisi- 
tion to a property so long possessed by his ances- 
tors and relatives. It is to be hoped that under 
his auspices we shall ere long have a regular 
history of the Hatas of BEMERSYDE. 

W. C. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH 
CHAPTER XII.—IN QUEST. 


Captain Jos TRAwt, like most retired master- 
mariners of modest means and simple habits, 
dined early ; and Hugh, who, it had been arran 
was to board as well as lodge with the old 
skipper’s family, had to postpone the inquiries 
which he purposed making until the one o’clock 
dinner hour x oor) be fairly sped. Then indeed 
he sallied forth, bent upon tracking down the 
half-crazed gipsy whose greed and violence had 
affrighted Miss Stanhope in the course of her 
morning ramble on the Treport road. At dinner, 
he had been silent and thoughtful, and scarcely 
able to preserve an appearance of intelligent 
interest in old Captain Trawl’s unfailing supply 
of salt-water stories, The woman’s strange words 
seemed ever to ring, with provoking dissonance, 
in his ears. ‘Mr George!’ There could be no 
doubt that, insane or not, the crone’s terror at the 
sight of him, Hugh Ashton, was genuine enough. 
‘Mr George!’ Hugh knew that he had been 
reckoned like his father. Perhaps the likeness 
was still more striking to one who had probably 
not seen that father since the days of his youth. 
‘Mr George!’ The tone in which that name 
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had been uttered seemed to ring in Hugh’s ears, 
until he blamed himself for having allowed the 
weird, wild creature who uttered them to escape 
his questioning, At the time, it had appeared as 
if his duty were to see Miss Stanhope safely 
home. Now, the young man’s conscience began 
to reproach him for his neglect of a deeper and a 
holier purpose. His father’s image rose before 
him, and all things else were forgotten for 
the moment. He went out into the town, And 
now Hugh Ashton began to realise to himself 
what many a professional detective has felt, and 
which chills the ardour of the most impetuous 
amateurs—the very great difficulty which attends 
the discovery of a needle in a bundle of hay. To 
follow a thief or other criminal red-handed and 
on the impulse of the moment, is remarkably 
easy work. That was the use of the old hue and 
cry, which, enlisting as it did in the hunt all who 
listened to the shouts of the pursuers, proved fatal, 
for several centuries, to all but the best-mounted 
highwaymen. When one man runs and another 
pursues, the instinct of our common humanity is 
to side with him who gives chase. But it is quite 
otherwise when the scent is cold, and by-standers 
are lukewarm or sceptical, and the burden of 
identification is tacitly thrown upon the seeker. 

Treport was not the sort of town for such a 
search as that which Hugh contemplated. It was 
small certainly, and could by the exhaustive 

rocess be easily explored. But it was oddly 
built, its four or five streets being intersected by 
straggling lanes and blind alleys, whence again 
there branched off courts and stairs, wynds and 
closes, giving the small seaport the aspect, when 
sahontely examined, of a sort of warren. Then 
too, the inquisitiveness of the natives was calcu- 
lated to waste the time and chafe the temper of 
one in Hugh’s position. The worthy Cornish 
housewives who stood at their respective doors, 
making the broom an excuse for a little neigh- 
bourly gossip with such of their acquaintance as 
were similarly engaged, proved themselves much 
readier to ask questions than to answer them, and 
manifested a pardonable feminine curiosity as to 
what Hugh Ashton’s ultimate errand might be, or 
what he could waa | want with low lodging- 
houses and the ow where travellers with dusty 
feet and sticks and bundles were wont to take 
shelter. 

‘ Trapezing foreigners o’ that sort,’ said one tall 
matron, as she intermitted the operation of string- 
ing pilchards and haddocks alternately to dry 
on a clothes-line stretched from wall to wall of 
her back-yard ; ‘I say, foreign vermin o’ that sort 
don’t get overmuch encouragement here, young 
man. There’s Halket’s, corner of Mill Lane, 
takes in trudgers. And there’s another tramps’ 
house o’ call, Treloar’s, Thet one will be harder 
for a stranger to find. Ye mun just gramp up 
Holloway, and ask any maid or brat ye see where 
old Giles Treloar lives. Take my advice though, 
my lad, and the less ye has to do wi’ such as they 
wanderers, the better for thee !’ 

This was valuable information, and Hugh 
hastened to avail himself of it. It was easy to 
find Mill Lane, and not difficult to discover 
Halket’s, A middle-aged woman with 
fluffy hair seemed the representative of that 
hospitable house of call for beggars. ‘Not a 
gipsy, she said, staring at Hugh’s dark suit and 


gold-banded cap, as she would have done at the 
wings of an angel. ‘That kind of customer don’t 
come here. We’ve nobody, for trade be mortal 
slack, ’cept two singing sailors ; and a blind; and 
a clarionet and his daughter; and the Mopus, 
That be all.’ 

But Hugh quite forfeited all claim to respectful 
consideration by inquiring whether the Mopus 
were a man or a woman; in answer to which 
preposterous demand Mrs Halket said sharply : 
‘The Mopus, out o’ Devonshire!’ and went off, 
growling about greenhorns, to her mop and pail, 
much needed within her grimy dwelling, 

Holloway—there are Holloways elsewhere than 
in North London—proved to be a deep lane, 
between banks of crumbling earth, where gardens 
were inany, pig-sties plentiful, and cow-houses and 
cart-stables redundant, but where human habita- 
tions were sparse and unsavoury. Persistent ques- 
tioning did at last produce the knowledge that a 
certain tumble-down house within a dilapidated 
paling, and standing amidst a congeries of dis- 
torted cabbages and seedling onions, was the resi- 
dence of ‘Muster Treloar.’ On approaching this 
delectable house of entertainment, over the door 
of which a tolerant magistracy had permitted to 
subsist, in thin black letters, the inscription, 
‘Licensed to’—here followed an elision—‘ drunk 
on the premises,’ Hugh thought to himself that 
he had never seen a place so desolate. Very few 
of the windows were thoroughly glazed, but either 
had had their panes stoned out, perhaps by recal- 
citrant lodgers resenting their expulsion from a 
= of rest, and so blinked blankly, or else 

ad the missing glass supplied by slates, old hats, 
or bits of board, anything that would keep out 
the cold wind from indwellers more solicitous 
as to warmth than as to light or ventilation. 

Out rushed the landlord, blatant and belligerent, 
angry as some huge hairy spider, a thread of whose 
web has been touched, as Hugh questioned a slip- 
shod urchin at the door. ‘My name’s Giles 
Treloar, young chap!’ exclaimed the proprietor 
vehemently ; ‘and I’m not ashamed of it. And 
I’ll put a stop to your swaggerings about my place. 
And I’m ready for a round with you, for a fipun 
note, and let the best man win ; Rei my buck! 
That for your gas!’ he added, snapping his fingers 
and clumsily imitating the crow uP a cock ; ‘and 
that for your Company, young feller! Come on !’ 

Hugh laughed good-humouredly as the bulky, 
beery Mr Treloar, who wore a white apron much 
besmirched, and who certainly seemed to have 
availed himself of his dubious license ‘to be drunk 
on the premises,’ lifted his puffy fists in pugilistic 
fashion, ‘I think,’ he said quietly but firmly, as 
with his own powerful arms he pushed the puffy 
fists aside, ‘that you have mistaken me for some- 
body else, Mr Treloar, 

The beer-shop keeper, whose name was Cornish, 
but whose accent and gestures were of Cockaigne, 
Cockney, stared at the stalwart young man in the 
nautical cap. ‘I thought you were Gas Company,’ 
he said with a sulky sort of half-apology ; ‘and 
they have riled me, they have, till I’m a baited 
bull with ’em, They talk of cutting and County 
Courting! Let them County Court, and let them 
cut,’ he added, in the attitude of ‘Ajax defying the 
Lightning ;’ ‘but if they send a paltry clerk or 
turncock round here any more, if I don’t punch 
his head ’—— 
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‘But you must not punch mine, you know,’ 
said Hugh, for the second time repressing Mr 
Treloar’s warlike demonstrations. ‘And now, if 
you please, 1 want you to tell me whether you 
have a person with whom I particularly wish to 
have a word or two, as a lodger in your house, I 
don’t know her name’—— 

‘Then if you don’t know her name,’ retorted 
Mr Treloar with considerable asperity, ‘what 
the dickens do you mean by prying about my 
place, asking for her?’ And the beer-shop keeper 
added some exceedingly strong language regard- 
ing ‘spies’ and ‘ pryers,’ and a forcible description 
of the usage to which he would himself subject 
the eyes and limbs of such objectionable persons 
as should dare to come worrying aftér his lady 
and gentleman lodgers, ‘I’ll have a round with 
you, young feller—tive pounds aside, or twenty— 
I’m your man, when you like!’ hiccoughed Mr 
Treloar, who was quarrelsome in his cups, and up 
went the puffy fists again. But Hugh Ashton 
caught the half-drunken bully in his strong grasp, 
swung him off his unsteady feet, and shook him 
until he saw dancing betore his muddled eyes 
half-a-dozen young merchant captains and half-a- 
dozen gold-banded caps, such as that which he had 
erroneously supposed to indicate an employé of 
the detested Gas Company. 

Hugh Ashton propped the drunkard up against 
his rickety porch, ‘Come, Mr Treloar,’ he said, 
in the frank, ringing voice to which even a be- 
sotted creature like that before him could not be 
wholly insensible, ‘we need not quarrel. All I 
want of you is to know whether a certain person, 
whom I can describe, but whose name I do not 
know, is now beneath your roof. I mean you no 
harm, and her no harm. But I do wish to speak 
to her, and I ask you to lend a hand to help 


me. 

Mr Giles Treloar shook himself into his ruffled 
garments, as a frightened fowl adjusts its disturbed 
plumage, and stared in a dull way at his conqueror. 

e was not angry. People whose brains swim 
with drugged beer are seldom angry, but often 
cross and sullen. The shaking seemed to have 
done the brute good, for it was ina milder tone 
that he said: ‘You’re a plucky one! If you’ll 
tell me what sort of customer you’re looking for, 
I'll do what I can for you.’ 

Hugh described the grim gaunt gipsy as best 
he could, omitting all details as to her exploit of 
the morning. 

‘That ’s Ghost Nan!’ replied the man, withou 
hesitation. ‘They call her Ghost because of the 
way she has of popping up in her wanderings, 
sudden, at folks’ elbows. She goes off, just so. 
Three nights she’s slep here. To-day, before the 
dinner frying-pan’s cold, she packs her bundle 
and off she starts, looking as if she’d seen the 
dead! I know she was going North, because’—— 

‘Because?’ echoed Hugh eagerly. At that 
instant, up marched the stolid superintendent 
of the Treport police, red-faced, tight-stocked, 
buttoned up to the throat in his dark-blue surtout, 
stupid embodiment of Law and Order. 

‘You, Giles Treloar, he said, ‘you’ve got a 
female eee here, one Gipsy Nan or Ghost 
Nan, which my Lady Larpent has complained of, as 
threatening to rob a young lady at the Court. If 
you don’t give her up immediate’—— 

‘What!’ conemed Mr Treloar, with a reproach- 


ful look at Hugh. ‘A spy of the police be you, 
my smooth chap? Take that, ye curs!’ And 
rushing into his house, he slapped to the door, 


and drew the heavy bolts inside. 


ABOUT THE TRANSVAAL. 


In 1876 the President of the late Transvaal 
Republic of South Africa established a Volunteer 
corps as a protection against the inroads of the 
Kaffirs upon the frontier farmers. This corps 
consisted principally of men of European birth, 
and was the first body of foreign troops ever 
employed by the Republic. The corps, which has 
since been disbanded, went under the name of the 
Lydenberg Volunteers, and its first leader was 
a Captain Von Schlieckman, a young and brave 
German, who had formerly been in the Prussian 
army. The book which we are about to notice, 
and which is entitled The Transvaal of To-day 
(Blackwood and Sons), is by the captain of this 
corps, Mr Alfred Aylward, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of Captain Von Schlieck- 
man, an event which happened very shortly after 
the formation of the company, Our author is a 
decided partisan of the Boers, as he has no wish 
to conceal; and that he understands the people, 
no one who reads his book can fail to admit. 

The Boers of South Africa, a Dutch colony, 
may be styled the largest land-owning peasantry 
in the world. Travellers in the Transvaal who 
expect to find wealthy proprietary farmers and 
high farming, are certain to be disappointed. 
The Boers have been a people continually on 
‘trek’ or travel since the beginning of their 
settlement in Africa, This ‘trek,’ the march- 
ing out in search of new territory, was in a 
great degree the result of circumstances ; but it 
was not favourable to an advanced method of 
farming. Considering the difficulties which the 
Dutch farmers had to contend with—the continual 
wanderings, the fights with natives, the sickness 
and the suffering which they have passed through, 
we should rather commend the progress they have 
made, than blame and chide them, as has been 
done, for such of their ways of life as seem 
primitive and behind the times. 

A Boer’s homestead in respect of neatness and 
general appearance, would not satisfy an English- 
man’s ideas; but the farmers of the Transvaal have 
had much to overcome in the construction of their 
houses and steadings, and are now making great 
improvements in these matters, There are some 
twenty-five thousand farms in the territory ; but a 
great deal of the land included in this computation 
is barren and irreclaimable. Wheat is an uncer- 
tain crop in the Transvaal, being subject to rust 
in the summer season, and only profitably culti- 
vated as a winter-crop under irrigation. It must 
be borne in mind that the summer is the rainy 
season. A large proportion of the land will pro- 
duce Kaffir-corn, maize, pumpkins, mealies, imphi 
—a species of sorghum or sugar-cane—potatoes, 
and the like, in abundance, 
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Our author tells us that the Boers are in many 
respects a fine race. Tall and stalwart in appear- 
ance, simple in their manners, and domesticated 
and home-loving in their affections, they have 
clung steadfastly to the old ways and the old 
fashions of the people from which they are sprung. 
For a long period brought into continual contact 
with a surrounding and ever-present barbarism, 
it speaks much for them that they have retained 
their adherence to morality and virtue. They 
are law-loving and law-abiding, faithful husbands 
and kind fathers, Travellers in the Transvaal, so 
long as they carry with them the evidence that 
they are not worthless tramps and adventurers— 
a somewhat numerous class in the country—are 
sure of a kindly welcome at the home of a Boer 
farmer, with entertainment in proportion to the 
host’s condition and means. 

The Boers have been fortunate in their conjugal 
relations. Captain Aylward speaks in terms of 
high praise of the women, and justly. Through- 
out all the toils, perils, and privations of the 
Transvaal settlement, when the great ‘trek’ 
commenced from the Cape Colony, the women 
were the faithful and devoted companions of their 
husbands. At this period, many of them per- 


| formed deeds of true courage, ‘carrying the bullet- 


bags, replenishing the powder-flasks, removing the 
wounded, bringing water to the thirsty, and food 
to the hungry, in many desperate and fatal engage- 
ments,’ Faithful wives, gentle nurses, and prudent 
counsellors, it is not surprising that the Boers’ wives 
attained great influence with their husbands, an 
influence which has had grand effects, 

As many of our readers will remember, the 
charge was frequently brought against the Boers, 
at the time of our annexation of the Transvaal 
Republic, that slavery was practised among them. 
This accusation Captain Aylward denies; and it 
must be admitted, does much to refute, When 
so grave a charge is made against a people, it 
is but justice to hear their defence. During 
his residence of ten years in South Africa, our 
author heard of but one case of slavery, and 
that was in British territory ; and Mr Froude in 
his Leaves from a South African Diary gives 
it as his opinion that ‘the whites (Boers) were 
much more in the position of slaves to the Kaffirs, 
than the blacks were to them.’ The truth in this 
matter seems to be that in the earlier days, num- 
bers of the natives came of their own free-will 
among the Boers, or placed their children under 
their care in seasons of war and famine. Thus 
many blacks grew up from childhood among Boers’ 
families, to whom they rendered free and willing 
service, There are few farmers’ houses without 
coloured servants acting in some capacity or other, 
the women as indoor domestics, the men as wagon- 
drivers, ploughmen, and herds. The men have 
bits of land of their own, often with houses and 
orchards on them, are entirely free to come and go 
as they please, are industrious, and well-behaved ; 
and often so attached to the families they serve, 
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that they are prepared at any moment to fight in 1 
defence of their flocks and herds. It is a curious 
circumstance also that, while such are the rela- 1 
tions between the Boers and the peaceful native | 
pulation, the condition of matters between the 
blacks and the English colonists is by no means 
so satisfactory. The latter do not yet seem to have 
learned the knack of propitiating and winning 
the confidence of the people, and yet it is by the 
English chiefly that the charges of slavery and 
cruelty have been brought against the Boers. 
Living in a country in which game is plentiful, 
the Boer farmer is usually a sportsman. For big 
game, the low country and Bushveld is that part 
of the Transvaal which the hunter must seek. 
Lions are still plentiful; but elephants and 
buffaloes are rapidly becoming scarce. Indeed, 
as the country has become more settled, a great 
diminution in almost all varieties of game has 
occurred, and still continues, This seems to be 
due not entirely to the gun and other modes 
of destroying wild creatures. Birds are seldom 
shot, and yet all kinds of birds are disappear- 
ing as fast as the larger animals. A very remark- 
able change in the seasons has been going on 
in the country; and as a result of this climatic 
change, the springs, rivers, and water-pools have 
become much smaller, in some cases failing alto- 
gether. To this cause the decrease in the ani- 
mals of the country may be in part attributable. 
Captain Aylward advises all sportsmen purposing 
to make South Africa their field of operations, to 
lose no time ; for at the present rate of decrease, 
wild animals, with the exception of springboks 
and blesboks, will have ceased to exist. Sports- ) 
men will find much useful information and sug- 
og in regard to sport in South Africa in this 


Snakes are among the pests of South Africa, 
being frequently the cause of unpleasant excite- 
ment; for though usually shy and retiring, the 
are apt to retire into inconvenient places, x 
stranger may lie down on the grass for a few 
moments, and rise up to discover a snake reposing 
on his shirt, The most deadly is the imamba; 
but there are several other species which, though 
of smaller size, are not less dangerous. 

Captain Aylward tells a droll story of a rencontre 
between a Bushman anda lion, The narrator was 
acquainted with the man, and has no doubt of the 
truth of the story. The Bushman while a long wa: 
from his home was met bya lion. The mm. tam { 
assured that he had his victim completely in his 

wer, began to sport and dally with him with a 
feline jocosity which the poor little Bushman failed 
to appreciate. The lion would appear at a point 
in the road and leap back again into the jungle, to 
reappear a little farther on. But the Bushman did 
not lose his presence of mind, and presently hit 
upon a device by which he might possibly outwit ' 
his foe. This plan was suggested by the lion’s 
own conduct. Aware that the brute was ahead of 
him, he dodged to the right, and feeling pretty 
sure of the lion’s whereabouts, resorted to the 
course of quietly watching his movements. When 
the lion discovered that the man had suddenly 
disappeared from the path, he was a good deal 
—* He roared with mortification ; when 

e espied the Bushman peeping at him over 
the grass. The Bushman at once changed his 
position, while the lion stood irresolute in the = 
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path, following with his eye the shifting black 
man. In another moment the little man rustled 
the reeds, vanished, and shewed again at another 
point, The great brute was first confused, and 
then alarmed. It evidently began to dawn upon 
him that he had mistaken the position of matters, 
and that he was the hunted party. The Bush- 
man, who clearly recognised what was passing 
in his enemy’s mind, did not pause to let the lion 
recover his startled wits, He began to steal gradu- 
ally towards the foe, who now in a complete state 
of doubt and fear, fairly turned tail and decamped, 
leaving the plucky and ingenious little Bushman 
master of the situation. 

A reference to a map of Southern Africa will 
shew that the Transvaal territory is flanked by a 
range of mountains known as the Drakensberg 
and Lobembo Mountains. The whole country to 
the right of these ranges and north of Natal is 
Kaffirland. To the east and south-east of the 
Transvaal lies the territory of the Zulus, or Kaffirs 
proper ; while north, west, and east is the country 
of the Bechuana race. The Transvaal is thus 
hemmed in on all sides by Kaffir tribes. 

The name of Zulus has recently become suffi- 
ciently familiar to us, They are credited with 
being an extremely brave and formidable race of 
savages, They are, while we write, united under 
one king, and have a settled government, which 
Captain Aylward says may be best described as 
‘a despotism tempered by polygamy. He asserts 
that both their numbers and their military prowess 
have been greatly exaggerated ; that, contrary to 
common report, they have been almost invariably 
vanquished by the Boers whenever the two have 
met on equal terms, and that far too much stress 
has been laid upon the importance and influence 
of the Zulu nation in South African affairs. He 
describes them as an utterly impracticable, poly- 
gamous, and pagan race, which, while other Kathe 
peoples have been civilised and Christianised, have 
resisted all attempts in this direction. No authen- 
ticated instance did Captain Aylward ever meet 

with of a genuinely converted Zulu, and his asser- 

tion on this point he supports by the testimony of 
more than one missionary, both Protestant and 
Catholic. The Zulus stand much lower in his 
opinion, in every respect, than in that of some 
wee have written on South African subjects, but 
with less practical experience than our author. 
He styles the Zulu the ‘ bogy’ in South African 
affairs, 

According to Mr Froude, ‘the Transvaal Re- 
public is the Alsatia of Africa, where every 
runaway from justice, every broken-down specu- 
lator, every reckless adventurer finds an asylum,’ 
There certainly exists in the Transvaal a large 
class of needy and unscrupulous persons who are 
a plague to the land—loafers, penniless specu- 
lators, land-jobbers, and others of that unprofitable 
and mischievous genus who are in a chronic state 
of ‘waiting for something to turn up,’ except 
when they are engaged in some scheme more 
actively prejudicial to their neighbours, 

In regard to the resources of our late annexa- 
tion in Africa, Captain Aylward’s declaration is 
that they have been greatly overstated. Farming 
does not hold out promises of either large or 
rapidly amassed fortunes; but the industrious 
man who possesses energy and habits of thrift 
may fairly expect to leave to his family the 


means of keeping themselves in comfort and 
plenty, as prosperous peasant-proprietors or second- 
class graziers. If the settler be an Englishman, 
he must be prepared to regard himself as a 
Boer, to live the life which Boers live, to look 
upon the country as his home, as they do, and 
to cherish no desire of ultimately returning to 
England with a large fortune. Himself and his 
children may have health and happiness, lands to 
hold and till, horses to ride, st to occupy 
their hands, and not much of an exciting kind to 
exercise their minds; a life quiet to monotony, but 
cheerful enough for all that, in which it is — 
sible to live a good, useful, and contented life. 
This is a general outline of the condition of 
a farmer in the Transvaal; and with this the 
intending settler must rest satisfied. In regard 
to pastoral pursuits, there are fair openings for 
— on the Transvaal Highveld and 
on the plains of the Free State. As compared 
with the large sheep-farming districts of our 
Australian colonies, the African sheep-runs must 
take a decidedly second place. And as a graz- 
ing country, the Transvaal is passable and no 
more. 

Much exaggeration has been indulged in on the 
subject of the mineral resources of South Africa, 
Nothing that should legitimately have been called 
gold ‘fields’ have existed there. Small ‘diggings’ 
there have been, meriting no bigger name than 
‘placers’ or ‘pockets,’ each of which could be 
worked out by properly organised companies in 
a short space. Iron, coal, and copper have all 
been found in the Transvaal, but are not at present 
of the least practical value, nor can be until the 
country is opened up by railways—if that ever 
comes about. The conclusion of the whole 
question of the Transvaal’s resources seems to be 
what has been already indicated—namely, that 
for a long time to come at least, this region of 
South Africa must be ‘the mother of flocks and 
herds,’ a land nourishing and producing a respect- 
able and well-to-do race of peasant-farmers, own- 
ing the fields they occupy. This is a state- 
ment which ought to be reiterated, as it must 
be borne in mind by all intending settlers in the 
territory, and all interested in the future of the 
Transvaal. 

The subject of our recent annexations in 
South Africa is of great importance ; but without 
entering further into the question of the attitude 
which Great Britain has thought fit to assume, 
we are doubtful if the annexation has met with 
the approval of the Boers themselves. It is 
certain that to a very large proportion of them 
the step has brought nothing but bitterness and 
discontent, 

The book which we have had under notice, 
and which, it will be gathered, touches on a 
large variety of South African questions, puts 
strongly before the reader the grounds which the 
Boers have for complaint and dissatisfaction, 
Much has been written on the other side of the 

uestion, and it is therefore but justice that the 
ers should have secured an advocate. The pre- 
sent volume is full of information and interest, 
and though avowedly championing our new sub- 
jects against the several charges from time to time 
rought against them, is written in the main in a 
fair and impartial spirit. As it is the work of one 
long and closely acquainted with his subject, it 
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is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
South Africa and South African affairs, and 
we shall be prepared to hear that it has met 
with considerable attention. 


THAT DAY ON INNISMORE. 
CHAPTER I.—THE MIRAGE, 


Tue story I have to tell about myself is indeed an 
old story now, and both for the scenes and events 
of that day on Innismore, memory must reach 
back half-way across a century. And yet, even 
as I put these words on paper, I seem to see the 
island as clearly as I actually beheld it, fifty years 
ago, on the eve of what proved to be the most 
eventful day of my life. 


Any one who has a sufficiently good map of 
Treland, and casts his eye down along the northern 
coast of Connaught, will perhaps be able to find a 
small island which bears the name of Innismore. 
On the map before me it seems nothing but a 
sea-girt rock ; yet it is in fact an island of more than 
two miles in length, and in one place almost a 
mile in breadth, and contains some two hundred 
inhabitants. 

The distance of Innismore from the nearest 
point of the mainland is about six miles ; and as 
there are no other islands in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it stands out bold and solitary and 
grand, exposed to the whole force of the western 

les and the fierce billows of the restless Atlantic. 
The island, independently of its situation, is of an 
exceedingly picturesque character. On the north 
and east sides the cliffs rise to a height of five 
hundred feet; in some places forming perpen- 
dicular walls of inky wd ng whose smooth faces— 
almost unbroken by any irregularity—look as if 
they had been planed by some giant hand; in 
other places, being eaten away at the base, pon- 
derous and —— masses of red and gray 

nite seem ever on the point of toppling down 
into the water below. These sides of the island 
are moreover very irregular in their formation, and 
much indented. Bays, creeks, and gullies, made 
by gaps and fissures in the cliffs, abound every- 
where. Here and there, some rocky peak, higher 
than its neighbours, has thrust itself far out into 
the sea, while a narrow and serrated ridge still 
keeps it connected with the cliffs behind. Then 
down below, along the water's edge, the fretting sea 
has worked and worn and cut its way for ages. 
The softer portions of the rock have been scooped 
and hollowed out, the harder rounded off and 
polished smooth as glass. Innumerable caves and 
strangely fashioned arches are the result. 

The west side of the island is tamer than the 
east. It has no bay or deep indentation. The 
rocks on this side are low, but go down with a 
rapid slope into the sea. In the few places where 
the water is not deep close to the rocks, the shore 
is formed of huge boulders of granite, and banks 
of large stones ground into giant marbles by the 
action of the waves. 

The inhabitants of Innismore differ considerably 
from their neighbours on the mainland. They are 
said to be of Spanish origin; and certainly the 
regular features and tall figures of many of the 
men, and the oval faces, large dark eyes, jetty hair, 
and dark complexions of the women shew that 
they are not of pure Celtic descent, The industries 


of the islanders are fishing and illicit distillation ; 
for the latter of which the island afforded peculiar 
advantages, as, except in fine and settled weather, 
no troublesome visitors from the mainland could 
effect a landing. These however, I should perha 
say, were the industries of the people; for the 
time I speak of is long past, pa many changes 
have taken place. And now for my story. 

It was on a summer's evening in the month of 
June that I, in no enviable frame of mind, and 
wishing to be alone, had left Killalla Castle, had 
wandered along the shore of the bay before the 
house, and had climbed up the steep cliff which 
on the right-hand side shelters the Bay of Killalla, 
and makes it, once you are in it, one of the safest 
little harbours on the coast of Connaught. I 
had lately heard that the regiment I belonged to 
had been ordered abroad ; and almost immediately 
I should have to leave a place which, for certain 
reasons, was at that time dearer to me than home, 
and to leave it under circumstances that were 
particularly irritating. Yet when I reached the 
summit of the cliff, the view before me for a 
moment entirely occupied my thoughts. It was 
about sunset. The sun itself could not be seen, 
on account of some low-lying clouds or haze on 
the horizon ; but all around there was a mingled 
flood of gold and crimson light. The water below, 
from the base of the cliff, and far out until it 
became a line against the sky, was without a 
ripple on its surface, and gently heaving in its 
sleep, glanced and shone like burnished metal. 
The sky was without a cloud, except where here 
or there some fleecy cirrus, gilded by the setting 
rays, seemed motionless in the clear blue. 

These things were so, I suppose, for I can hardly 
say I saw them, one object engrossing all my atten- 
tion, It was the island of Innismore, By some 
strange atmospheric illusion, it seemed no longer 
to be standing in the sea—it was floating in mid- 
air, and bathed in rosy light, like the enchanted 
castle of some eastern tale; for the ocean out there 
could not be distinguished from the sky, and was 
reflecting only the golden rays of the sunset ; and 
the island’s strange and fantastic cliffs stood out 
like towers and lines of wall and lofty battlements 
against the golden light behind. So I beheld the 
island on that summer evening—a golden picture. 
And the fifty years of life that have since passed 
by, so far from obscuring the glory of that strange 
sight, have in my mind ever seemed to be them- 
selves brightened by its splendour. 

And now I must explain the circumstances 
which led to the events I am about to relate. My 
uncle, John Vance of Killalla, had been married 
twice. His first wife, having given birth to a 
daughter, died within a year of her marriage. 
After remaining a widower ten years, my uncle 
married again. His second wife was one of 
the Barretts of the County Clare, an old Roman 
Catholic family. At the time I speak of, 
Mr Vance had himself been dead about two 
years, leaving my cousin Clara, his only child, 
in the guardianship of her step-mother. Clara 
Vance was now in her nineteenth year. I was 
a few years her senior, and we had known one 
another from our childhood. Clara was more- 
over a beautiful girl, rather tall, with a lithe and 
graceful figure; her large deep-blue eyes were 
fringed with long silky eyelashes, her features 
regular, and her complexion exceedingly fair, in 
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spite of frequent exposure to the salt breezes, 
which only indeed seemed to heighten slightly the 
delicate glow upon her cheeks, Her hair, which 
used to fall in glossy brown waves over her 
shoulders, and reached down below her waist, was 
now that she was grown up, kept decorously con- 
fined, after the fashion, in as small space as its 
profusion would permit. Is it necessary for me 
to say that I was in love with Clara Vance ? 

I had not fallen in love with her; there had 
been nothing sudden in the matter; I could not 
say when I had begun to love her. I had always 
loved her, only the feeling in me had grown and 
strengthened as I became capable of deeper 
emotion. 

I believed too that Clara cared for nie in return, 
though she had never given me any very special 
grounds for thinking so; and if she had divined 
the nature of my regard for her, it was only 
because the object of so deep a passion cannot 
remain ignorant of its existence ; for as yet that 
little sentence, so sweet once in life to whisper 
or to hear, remained unspoken between us. 

Now however, I was going abroad. Could I 
say farewell to my cousin without coming to some 
understanding with her? And even were I able 
to do so, would it be prudent? What interpreta- 
tion would she put upon my silence, and what 
might happen during the years of my absence ? 

What would happen so far as others were con- 
cerned, was plain enough. There was already a 
rival in the field. Major Barrett, a relation of 
my aunt’s, was at the present moment a visitor 
at the castle. For a month past his schooner- 
yacht had been lying in the bay, and as yet there 
was not a word said of his departure. He seemed 
_ at home ; and I could see plainly enough 
that my aunt was entirely favourable to his suit. 
Mrs Vance was a woman whose character pre- 
sented that strange mixture of worldly-mindedness 
and religion which is sometimes to be met with. 
Though my uncle had been a Protestant, she had 
remained a devout Roman Catholic; and was 
of a prudent and calculating turn of mind. Mr 
Vance had been well on in years and very much 
older than herself, when she had married him ; 
and she had always, but especially since his 
death, taken a warmer interest in the affairs of 
her own family than in those of his, And indeed 
a match between Major Barrett and Clara would 
have been in many ways not an undesirable one. 
He was a handsome man, a little old perhaps 
for my cousin, being forty I should say, but 
looking ten years younger, and without a sign 
of gray in his black hair or whiskers. He was 
well off too, having lately inherited the Barrett 
estates, encumbered indeed—as old properties very 
often were in those days in Ireland—and it was 
whispered, with heavy debts of his own in addi- 
tion. But Clara would have, besides the Killalla 
estates, her mother’s large fortune and a consider- 
able sum of money in the funds left by my 
uncle. 

Major Barrett too had the power of making 
himself exceedingly agreeable whenever he pleased, 
To me indeed he made himself very much the 
reverse, but somehow contrived that all the 
blame and awkwardness should be mine. A fort- 
night previously I had come to Killalla Castle to 
spend a few weeks before sailing for India. The 
place had almost been a home to me; for my 


parents had been long dead, and I had been a 
favourite with my uncle ; and so school holidays 
and college vacations had been spent with him. 
But now here was this Major Barrett, whom I had 
never seen before, and everything was changed 
by his presence. The delightful rambles which I 
used to have with my cousin by the sea-shore or 
along the cliffs, and the boating-excursions in 
which she kept me company, were at anend. I had 
not been a day in the Major’s company before I felt 
convinced -that he perceived the nature of my 
regard for my cousin. I thought also that he 
must have spoken to my aunt on the subject ; for 
somehow it came to pass that I never got an 
ee of being alone with Clara. True 
indeed that going out early the first morning after 
my arrival, I found my cousin at work as usual 
among her flowers; but not dreaming that it was 
to be my only opportunity of seeing her alone, 
I let it pass. The next morning I met Major 
Barrett on the walk leading to my cousin’s garden, 
and he remained with me till breakfast-time. 
Throughout the day, he was always at Clara’s 
side; and when after dinner, leaving the gentlemen 
in the dining-room over their wine, I followed 
my cousin down the sea-walk, we were at once 
joined by Mrs Vance. And so each day passed 
by with riding-parties and boating-parties and 
the like ; but things were always so managed that 
Clara and I should never have a moment téte-d-téte 
together. And I could not help perceiving that 
my aunt had become weary at my presence, and 
was looking forward to the time when my leave 
should expire. 

Somehow too Major Barrett contrived always, 
while keeping perfectly cool himself, to irritate 
and ruffle my temper, and make me appear to 
disadvantage in my cousin’s eyes. He had a way 
of talking at me and of me as if I were a mere 
lad. Let me give an instance. I had hoped that 
the fact that I was going on foreign service would 
heighten perhaps whatever interest my cousin 
might take in me. I was, I suppose, a little 
proud of my profession, as indeed I think, to say 
the very least, every soldier ought to be. I had 
been talking to Clara about my regiment, telling 
her something of its history and doings in bygone 
times, As I observed that she was much inter- 
ested in what I was saying, I had proceeded to 
express my hope that should occasion offer, the regi- 
ment would act in the future as it had done in the 
past ; adding that, to be remembered and thought 
well of at home, must be, I felt sure, a soldier’s 
best reward for undergoing difficulties and dangers. 
I can recall the, to me, very annoying manner in 
which Major Barrett, who had overheard our con- 
versation, turned into ridicule what he styled a 
young gentleman’s hopes of glory. ‘It is all 
stuff, Miss Vance,’ he said, ‘about dangers and 
difficulties, as Master Harry here will have to 
confess when he comes home again—without his 
enthusiasm. A lad has little to do in India except 
to shew off his uniform, when the heat will let 
him, If there is any real work for him to do, 
it’s a policeman’s work, when some row has got 
up. Only out there, the soldiers are allowed to 
shoot the unfortunate people, and police at home 
asarule are not. Ha, ha!’ he continued, laugh- 
ing; ‘fancy, Miss Vance, a young gentleman 
expecting to cover himself with glory in the 
force 
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It was after this conversation that I had 
wandered out alone on the cliffs that summer 
evening, feeling an and dispirited enough. 
I hoped, as I have said, that my cousin cared for 
me. She had smiled, it is true, at Major 
Barrett’s raillery; still I imagined that she was 
hurt at the way I had been treated. At anyrate 
I could not endure to be pitied by her, and I then 
and there determined that I would have an expla- 
nation with her—and with the Major too by-and- 
by—and tell her all that was in my heart, let what 
might come of it. Having formed this resolution, 
I looked up. The sun had set, the gold and 
crimson hues had faded from both sea and sky, 
the mirage had vanished, and Innismore was dis- 
enchanted, standing far out in the sea and with a 
blue haze floating round it. It was time to return ; 
so retracing my steps, I went down the steep hill- 
side and through the oak-wood to the castle. 

There were some other visitors beside Major 
Barrett staying with my aunt at this time. Two 
cousins of Clara’s and a few other friends. Clara 
and one or two of the girls were walking on the 
terrace as I approached; she left them and came 
quickly across the grass to meet me. 

‘Why did you leave us that way, Harry?’ she 
said. ‘I saw that you were annoyed ; and it’s too 
bad that you should be vexed, now that you have 
to go from us so soon.’ I looked into her face as 
she spoke, and saw a soft kind light in her blue 
eyes as she continued : ‘ Please—please don’t mind 
what Major Barrett says” And then with a slight 
hesitation she added: ‘I don’t;’ and at the same 
moment one bright glance met mine, as if to 
shew that she intended her words to have some 
meanin. g and then, as she turned her face 
away, she asked quickly: ‘But where did you 
go to? Mamma has been making ever so many 
inquiries. 

I have been, I answered, ‘looking at Innis- 
more, and I never saw it appear so strange and 
beautiful as it did this evening. And do you 
know, it has reminded me of an old engagement 
between us, But I begin to fear that perhaps a 
girl’s memory is rather a fickle thing, and that old 
e ments won’t be much regarded.’ 

*I, at least,’ she replied quickly, ‘have given 
you no reason to say that.’ 

‘No; you have not,’ I said ; ‘and fulfil this one. 
I may never have the right to ask such a favour 
of you again, who knows! It concerns Innismore, 
which I have just been looking at. Don’t you 
remember you promised to come with me to see 
the Giant’s Cave? Will you come ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said ; ‘I will, When?’ 

‘To-morrow,’ I replied, ‘if possible ; the sooner 
the better, 

At this point we were joined by some others of 
the party, and soon by Mrs Vance and the Major. 
As I tried to convey to Clara some idea of the 
strange view I had just had of Innismore, a con- 
versation about the island arose, which resulted in 
Major Barrett offering to take us out to it in his 
yacht the Vampire on the morrow, should the 
weather continue fine. 

And now, before I go further, let me say this. 
I am quite aware that what I am about to relate 
may seem to some persons unworthy of credit. I 
shall be thought by them to be not merely relat- 
ing a fiction, but such a fiction as lies beyond the 
bounds of reasonable probability. If any one is 


disposed so to think, let me ask him to bear in 
mind the — importance which Roman 
Catholics attach to the sacraments of their Church, 
an importance so high, that in the matter of 
marriages, for example, they refuse to be fettered, 
like other denominations, by laws of the state’s 
devising ; and that at the present day in Ireland 
marriages are celebrated by the Roman Catholic 
clergy at any time of the day or night, and in 
any place and manner that they please. And also 
let me say, that if blame is thought to attach to 
me for the part I took in the doings which I 
relate, I would ask the reader to bear in mind 
the circumstances in which I was placed; that the 
greatness of the interest at stake is considered in 
love as well as in war to justify extreme measures ; 
and, lastly, that it is not so very long ago since 
Gretna Green was an institution across the Irish 
Channel. 


CHAPTER II.—OFF TO INNISMORE. 


The morning of Thursday the 20th of June in 
the year 1827 was as fair a morning as ever 
ushered in a summer day. The sun had risen up 
in an almost cloudless sky. Here and there, a 
few light white streaks of vapour, like shreds 
of cotton wool, floated in the blue expanse, but 
these feathery clouds were all far away down 
toward the southern horizon. The sea outside the 
harbour was brightly blue; even the gentle undu- 
lations of the previous evening had ceased, and 
nothing moved the surface of the water but the 
laughing ripple that a light easterly breeze was 
printing on it. The mercury in the barometer 
stood very high, and everything betokened a fine 
day. There was just breeze enough, if it lasted, 
to take us out in about a couple of hours to 
Innismore, and no sea to prevent a landing there 
or make it dangerous to enter the caves, 

The painful and feverish anxiety I was in had 
not suffered me to close my eyes during the past 
night, and at the first faint streak of light in the 
east I had risen and wandered out to the sea-shore. 
There, in the fresh cool dawn, I had endeavoured 
to think calmly over the circumstances of my case 
and consider what I should do. One thing I was 
determined on, namely to make a full confession 
of my feelings to Clara, and to make it if possible 
that very day. Her kind manner to me, the few 
words she had spoken, above all that one momen- 
tary glance the evening before, encouraged me to 
hope that she was on my side. But certainly I had 
no other friend. It was quite clear what was 
Major Barrett’s errand here, And it was equall 
clear that he was receiving and would receive a 
the assistance my aunt had it in her — to give. 
And how was Clara, even if she did love me, to 
stand out against the pressure that would be 
brought to bear upon her during the — of my 
absence, unless before parting I should assure her 
of my unalterable attachment? I was prepared 
therefore to seize the very first opportunity of 
being alone with her that might occur, and to 
do my utmost to create such an opportunity. 
Another thing I had determined on was this: that 
I could not and would not set my foot on board 
the Vampire. I hated the owner. I knew his 
object in coming to Killalla. I was going to do 
my best to thwart him, and I could not have my 
hands tied, as it were, by accepting any favour 
from him, however trifling. I was however, in no 
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difficulty here. A little ten-ton yacht of my own, 
the Fairy, was lying at her moorings in the bay ; 
I had settled to go in her, and if possible to 
arrange that Clara should accompany me, though 
in this I did not much expect to succeed, 

I gave orders therefore the first thing in the 
morning that the Fairy should be ready to start 
at the time appointed; and so when we met at 
breakfast, an hour earlier than usual, the little 
yacht, with her white sails set, could be seen from 
the windows of the castle. I had not much diffi- 
culty in declining Major Barrett’s invitation to go 
with the rest of the party in the Vampire. But the 
moment I asked Clara to accompany me in what I 
pleaded might be my last excursion in the Fairy, I 
was met, as I expected, by a multitude of objec- 
tions from my aunt and the Major. Miss Vance had 

romised, it was said, to goin the Vampire, The 

airy would not get to Innismore for hours after 
the large yacht ; the party would be broken up. 
‘And worst of all,’ added Major Barrett ; ‘not only 
should we be deprived of the pleasure of Miss 
Vance’s company, but she will miss her luncheon, 
— is to be ready on the island at two o’clock 
sharp. 

To persevere in my request would have been 
useless, and could only have done harm; so 
merely saying to Clara that as it was Major 
Barrett’s turn this time, it ought in fairness to be 
mine the next, I hurried down to the beach and 
went on board the Fairy. Besides any occasion 
that accident might afford during the day, there 
was one plan that I purposed to try in order to 
obtain the desired interview with my cousin. But 
to succeed in this, it was in the first place neces- 
sary for me to reach the island as soon as the 
Vampire; and though the Fairy was a fast little 
boat, I could not “> to keep up with a yacht 
ten times her size; however, with half-an-hour’s 
start and with my knowledge of the locality, I 
did not despair. 

The morning was, as I have said, beautiful; a 
light breeze was blowing from the north-east. 
The island, though but six or seven miles from 
Termon Head, the nearest point of the mainland, 
was some fourteen miles from us, and to wind- 
ward, the breeze coming almost right down the 
Sound of Innismore. Having failed in my attempt 
to have Clara with me, I was now most eager 
to reach Innismore in time. The breeze was so 
light that the half-hour I had gained in startin 
had taken me but a little way; and as I sto 
in towards the shore, it was with considerable 
anxiety that I watched for the Vampire to make 
her appearance from behind Killalla Head. At 
length hee bowsprit’s point was seen just shewing 
round the rock, and in a moment the Fairy was 
about and standing off the land on the starboard 
tack, And now all depended—yes, far more than 
at the moment I even ae gg what 
the Vampire would do. Neither Major Barrett 
nor his crew knew our coast. In-shore the breeze 
was certainly very light. Would he continue his 
course, in hopes of finding the wind better outside, 
or would he hug the land to escape the strength 
of the tide? He did the former. There was one 

nm on board who could have told him better, 

ut who did not wish to see the little craft she had 

so often sailed in, or perhaps its owner either, 
left behind. And so the Vampire sped onward, 
her cloud of snowy canvas carrying her far out 


across the Sound ; and it seemed clear that her 
owner had no intention of putting her about until 
he could fetch the island. 

A glance at the map will shew that the land 
trends away for some distance on each side of 
Termon Head, forming on the south-east side with 
Killalla Head the shallow indentation named Ter- 
mon Bay. Running out from Termon Head for 
some distance is a long low reef of rocks, covered 
several feet even at low-water. A rapid tide runs 
through Innismore Sound. There had been still 
half an hour of flood when the Fairy rounded 
Killalla Head ; but that was over now. The ebb 
was beginning to set strongly, and was carrying 
the Vampire, now far out and still on the star- 
board tack, swiftly away upon its surface. Mean- 
while the Fairy having stood in, was now close to 
the shore, and again upon the starboard tack ; but 
getting the wind more off the land, and with 
the strong eddy tide that runs up Termon Ba: 
on her lee-bow, and setting her well to windward, 
was likely to fetch Termon Head without havin 
to go about again. Once there with the win 
abaft the beam, she would quickly cross the Sound, 
and might still let go her anchor off Innismore 
as soon as the Vampire. 


LIFE AT A ‘CRAMMER’S’ 

As is pretty generally known, the competitive 
examinations which now bar the entrance to 
every department of the public service, have 
given rise to a separate and lucrative profession, 
that of the ‘crammer,’ whose duty it is to pre- 
pare for their business, and superintend the 
studies of, the future servants of Her Majesty. 
It was the writer’s fortune to spend some time 
in the establishment of one of these; and as life 
there had its peculiar aspects, its own pleasures 
and drawbacks, he proposes to sketch one or two 
of its sides. 

So to our particular ‘crammer, ‘coach,’ or 
wholesale private tutor, as it may seem more 
proper to style him, His establishment was a 
rather large one of its kind, embracing as many 
as fifteen pupils; large, that is, considering that 
it was situated in the country, and in a part of 
the country where, though the scenery was very 
fine, the roads were far from being first-rate. 
Our Principal, or chief crammer, was a per- 
sonage whose other employments qualified him 
fully for the posts of squire, clergyman, and 
schoolmaster. In the last-named capacity he 
employed four tutors, generally Oxford or Cam- 
bridge men, who being little older than their 
pupils, were out of work-hours, as our ‘head’ 
would gleefully say, the noisiest and most mis- 
chievous of the batch. So that, what with him- 
self, his wife and children, their governess, the 
four tutors and fifteen pupils, and his numerous 
staff of servants, we really, as far as numbers went, 
did not ill deserve the name of a colony. 

Our position too, in a rather remote part of 
the country was capitally adapted to the circum- 
stances, The ages of the pupils varied from 
seventeen to twenty-two, and a more pleasant 
though rather noisy and reckless set was never 
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gathered together. In some things they were 
peculiarly boyish; at all times they were easily 
amused. Young fellows preparing for the army 
are not naturally the most careful and thought- 
ful of youths, and wherever placed, would be 
pretty sure to get into scrapes of a more or 
less serious kind. But at Honeythwaite such 
scrapes were of the less serious kind. Their 
chances of getting into debt were not frequent 
or extensive, while our head was much more easily 
able to keep a friendly eye over their doings. 
Scrapes of course they got into, but these chiefly 
consisted of setting their terriers at the squire’s 
rabbits on week-days, and making eyes too openly 
at the farmers’ daughters on Sundays ; or of per- 
haps poaching a little on neighbours’ fisheries, 
And in getting them out of such scrapes, whether 
by bribery or persuasion, our head, taught by long 
experience, notoriously excelled. They always 
knew that however he might ‘jaw’ them after- 
wards, he would stand by them while the danger 
lasted. Sometimes of course a dun from the 
county town would find his way to Honey- 
thwaite to look up some customer whose visits 
to the said county town had latterly ceased ; but 
the sums were small, and our colony was always 
ready to help its members in such difficulties. So 
that if we sometimes could not get our supplies, 
neither could we so easily get into mischief, owing 
to our distance from civilisation. 

But as to the serious business of our lives 
there. The majority of the pupils, say twelve out 
of fifteen, were preparing for the army ; the other 
three aspired to matriculation at one of the uni- 
versities at some future day. Of the army pupils, 
some were preparing for the preliminary, some for 
the intermediate examination, which if I remem- 
ber rightly—and such details are very confusing— 
could be passed a few months after the other, and 
success in which opened the immediate road to 
Sandhurst. At the time I was there the majority 
of them were preparing for the first, and several 
of them held commissions in the militia ; a fact 
which renders the later examinations a little more 
easy, but which did not seem to add much dignity 
to those gallant officers. For this preliminary, the 
subjects they were getting up were chiefly Dicta- 
tion, Geography, Arithmetic, French, and one or 
two other elementary ones. Dictation, as I had 
often heard, was certainly the subject which was 
at once the most practised and most dreaded. At 
certain times, morning and evening, the monoto- 
nous voice of the reader could be heard through the 
open windows of Honeythwaite, dictating to some 
of the pupils who wrote for nearly three hours a 
day. Their ideas of spelling followed the phonetic 
system so nearly, that I avoid giving examples, 
lest I should be credited with nothing save a 
fertile invention. But with all their practice on 
paper and aloud, the spelling was often too 
much for them, First the paper was looked over ; 
and often a ‘ blue-pill’—as the fatal bit of paper 
that announced failure was termed—put an end all 


too early to suspense, And then for another three 
months the dreary round had to be gone through, 
terminating very probably in another failure ; and 
so on until the fiat came forth from home that 
the governor’s patience or pocket had failed; or 
equally fatal, that the candidate had passed the 
limit of age. Geography too seemed to be another 
well-nigh insurmountable obstacle ; but I believe 
that the paper set was often really difficult. 

We used to get up very early in the morning, 
much to the annoyance of our officials, who were 
not themselves always punctual. Work began at 
seven o’clock; but in winter the attendance was 
irregular, the men dropping in in skirmishing 
order, few and far between, At eight we had 
breakfast ; and work, resumed at nine, lasted 
until a little before one, more or less at the dis- 
cretion of the tutors. Then came lunch ; and in 
the afternoon two hours’ work, at which however, 
all did not attend. At night also two hours more, 
besides the private work which was expected, but 
seldom was done. In fact, at a private tutor’s the 
pupils rarely do anything unless the tutor is look- 
ing over their shoulders, and even then the labour 
all falls upon him. 

When I first became acquainted with this cram- 
ming system, the number of hours devoted to 
work made me marvel. I found that nine hours 
were not thought too many for the business of the 
day ; and when we consider that a senior classic, or 
rather an aspirant to such honours, would not 
consider that he was wanting in industry if he did 
seven hours’ work every day, and that at Oxford 
he who gives four hours or so a day to his books 
is considered a reading-man, this nine hours’ work 
does seem prodigious to devote daily to the acqui- 
sition of purely elementary knowledge. Con- 
sumed too with so little result, for these men are 
often rejected again and again. The reason of 
course is plain. The fault lies not with the cram- 
mer, but with the material on which he has to 
work. Boys of ability are not sent to a private 
tutor’s, but as a rule manage to pass such examina- 
tions as lie in their way, by their own efforts 
directed by school-training. The private tutor 
only gets those of duller capacity, whom it is his 
duty to struggle to polish into something like 
fitness. Sometimes of course he gets brighter 
specimens to polish; but that is in cases of 
defective early education, and with these it is that 
dictation proves such a stumbling-block. I have 
even heard of a crammer’s where, if report was 
to be believed, eleven hours’ work was done daily. 
Such an amount, according to old ’varsity tradi- 
tion, was impossible, and so it probably would be 
if men were to work all the time they sat before 
their books. But at a crammer’s, the younger 
fellows give but half their attention; being of 
course free from all fear of corporal punishment, 
and controlled by moral influence alone. Some 
of the older ones see their own interest better. 
It was a great credit nevertheless to our ‘head’ 
that he had so much control over his rather 
obstreperous pupils ; they had one and all a very 
— read of being privately interviewed 

im. 
ie the intermediate examination for the army, 
a good deal of English had to be read in a 
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desultory manner. Men in for it, usually worked 
much harder than the younger ones, having Sand- 
hurst and a commission in full view, and encour- 
aged by their success in the preliminary. They 
had too no spelling, a name which seemed to 
cause the cheek of every army candidate to grow 
pale. From wheresoever they came, from Harrow, 
or Winchester, or Charterhouse, or Cheltenham, or 
from private tuition, this weary spelling seemed 
more or less defective ; nor need I say how easy it 
is to unlearn your orthography in such company, 
for in spelling, more than in other things, to 
hesitate is to be lost. 

At least one afternoon in the week was a half- 
holiday, and did not we enjoy it! If we did not 
do much work in school-hours, we certainly played 
thoroughly out of school. Our ‘head’ had some 
very fair shooting in autumn, and rabbits in 
py when that was done. Several of the pupils 

ad horses of their own, and occasionally hunted ; 
while alt had dogs, white fox-terriers of course 
being the favourites, We formed too a capital 
cricket eleven ; and the vicarage-grounds contained 
some good lawn-tennis courts. 

On the half-holiday many would drive into the 
county town, their elaborate personal display ill 
suiting the primitive Honeythwaite vehicle, which 
strongly resembled what in more fashionable 
districts would be styled a‘ butcher's cart.” But 
no vagaries of the young gentlemen at the 
vicarage would have betrayed the neighbour- 
hood into the weakness of surprise; they had 
lost that faculty. The rules of discipline were 
not of course anything like so strict as those 
of school-life, even during our school-time, The 
elder pupils, if being taken together, were often 
allowed to smoke as a little relaxation in the 
middle of the long morning hours, a few minutes 
being granted for the circle to solemnly fill and 
light their pipes. But this was an irregularity 
winked at rather than allowed by our ‘head,’ whose 
manifold employments did not allow him to take 
more than a small share in the actual teaching, 
One of our most pleasant times was the dinner- 
hour in the evening; and it would have been 
more pleasant still could we have shaken off the 
consciousness of the two hours’ work yet to be 
done. However, we made the most of it, all meeting 
there upon an equality round the cheerful table. 
Many were the wonderful exploits that the terriers 
seemed to have performed that day amongst the 
rabbits and other small game, Then we all took 
a real interest in the doings of the farm and 

ultry-yard of our host and hostess; and we 
te all about the sick old women in the parish, 
and the needs of the choir, and the prospects of the 
bazaar; and endless chaff passed between tutors 
and pupils on the subject of early rising. Then we 
wrangled over the chances of war, all our candi- 
dates being selfishly interested in that, hoping that 
hostilities would open the gates of Sandhurst even 
to him whose spelling had its weak moments, 
Occasionally too, perhaps, some of us had been to 
London and back, and were enthusiastic about this 
or that play, about the Academy or the Aquarium. 
So that our dinner-table, with its happy mixture 
of local and general topics of interest, formed so 
cheerful a scene that I would fain leave it in 

our mind’s eye, without hinting at the cold, 
leak class-rooms at seven A.M, ; were it not that 
you might carry away but a partial view of that 


life at a country crammer’s, which so strikingly 


unites many of the features at once of the public 
school and the university, the mess-room and the 
country-house. 


THE BROADS OF EAST ANGLIA, 


THE term ‘Broads’ is entirely provincial, and its 
application appears to be confined to Suffolk and 

orfolk. They are extensive sheets of water for 
the most part, and are supposed to be feeders of 
the three main rivers of the two counties—the 
Bure or North River, the Yare, and the Waveney 
—and take either the form of vast expansions of 
the river proper, or of lakes or lagoons in connec- 
tion therewith. Yet as they differ from lakes or 
lagoons in some essential characteristic, the term 
‘Broad’ appears more appropriate, They have 
in general flat and marshy borders; but many of 
them are richly wooded to the water’s edge, giving 
them a peculiarly picturesque beauty ; the more 
appreciated from the contrast they afford to the 
extensive flat or slightly undulating fens by 
which they are surrounded. Of these Broads 
there are no fewer than fourteen in one group; 
and when smaller ones are included, nearly fifty 
may be counted in a comparatively circumscribed 
radius, 

All these Broads, excepting Filbey, are open to 
fair angling ; and boats at a remarkably small 
charge are obtainable at water-side inns, such for 
instance as the Fel’s Foot. Trending towards 
the north-east and passing under Acle Bridge, the 
Bure receives by far its most important tributary 
the Thurn; and the latter takes the super- 
fluous flow of water from no less than five 
Broads—Hickling Great Broad, five hundred acres; 
Horsey Mere, one hundred and twenty acres ; 
Martham Broad, rapidly filling in with decayed 
vegetation, seventy acres; Heigham Sounds, one 
hundred and fifty acres ; and Whittlesea Broad, 
fifteen acres. Returning to the main river, we 
find the Bure at the confluence of the Thurn, 
turning to the north-west ; and at about the dis- 
tance of two miles, it receives the drainage of the 
South Walsham and Upton Broads; and on the 
other side, near St Bennet’s Abbey, the river Ant 
flows in. The Ant drains Barton Broad, a noble 
sheet of water, and several small Broads, altogether 
over three hundred acres. As the river Bure 
turns still farther north-west we arrive at the out- 
let of the Ranworth Broad, one hundred and fifty 
acres ; while farther north are the Hoveton Small 
Broads, about eighty acres ; and then Hoveton and 
other Broads of greater or lesser extent. 

Without entering into further details connected 
with these fine sheets of water, we will proceed 
to offer our readers a few words regarding their 
attractions to the angler, the naturalist, and the 
yachtsman. 

It is within the memory of middle-aged men 
that these Broads were looked upon as an angler’s 
paradise, notwithstanding the many illegitimate 
methods of fish-capture practised by others. The 
waters literally teemed with fish. Then cart or 
wherry loads of roach and bream, which went 
daily off to the coast as bait for deep-sea fishing, 
were said only to leave the necessary room to the 
remaining fish! Fishing for pike and perch was 
pursued with ‘liggers, ‘trimmers,’ ‘night-lines,’ 
and every conceivable engine of destruction, it 
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being idly supposed that no known means that 
man could devise could reduce the presumed 
inexhaustible piscatorial resources of these exten- 
sive water-sheds. But such wholesale destruction 
could not last ; the Broads were becoming rapidly 
depopulated ; and it was in vain that one inde- 
fatigable writer, season after season sounded the 
tocsin of alarm. He pointed out that as the 
depth of these Broads was but on an average of 
from four to six feet, with a hard marly even 
bottom, the shoals of fish had no escape or harbour 
of refuge from the net, and were gradually and 
surely being depleted towards almost total annihi- 
lation. Added to which, the poacher, knowing the 
habits of the various fish, and their seasons for 
passing to spawn, to and fro from river to Broad, 
could, with his nets, intercept and clear out in a 
single day enough to fill the hold of a barge wait- 
ing in some neighbouring creek to take the ill- 
gotten freight on board. When the destructive 
nature of this traffic became known, the autho- 
rities of the Great Eastern Railway, greatly to 
their credit, issued an order that no fresh-water 
fish would in future be conveyed over their line 
in bulk from these districts ; and then, and not 
until then was legislative interference sought for, 
to preserve the few straggling undersized fish that 
remained in these once world-famed fresh-water 
fisheries. 

In the emergency, Mr Frank Buckland, the 
well-known naturalist, had his attention drawn 
to these Broads; and we cannot do better here 
than quote one single passage from his very 
exhaustive Report. He says: ‘I observed in these 
Broads where no netting was (supposed) to be 
allowed, an immense number of small fry. In 
the rivers and Broads infested by the poachers I 
did not see a single fish.’ From this it will be 
evident that the passing of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Fisheries Act, by which these once famous fisheries 
are now placed under the control of a Board of 
Conservators, who have power to make regula- 
tions as to the fisheries in their counties, was 
not passed a day too soon. 

Besides their reviving attractions for the legiti- 
mate angler, some of the Broads are utilised as 
decoys for ducks or harbours for game, their quiet- 
ness being seldom disturbed; and the reed, bul- 
rush, and moss having been — to grow, to 
die, and to fall undisturbed for years out of mind, 
the consequence is that the watery boundary is 

ually getting more and more circumscribed. 
n most of the Broads however, there is no great 
anticipation of such filling in. In them the reed 
and the rush are found to be of too great conse- 
quence to permit of their neglect and waste ; and 
from them—such has been the increase of the 
demand since railways could be reached with 
facility—the aquatic vegetation is regularly cut, 
and the proceeds sent to far-distant counties 
for roofing, hurdle-making, bottle envelopes, 
baskets, &c, It is therefore the belief of intel- 
ligent natives that the mere fact of the decay 
and subsidence of vegetable matter will not for 
centuries have an injurious effect in those Broads 
in which Nature is left to herself. The sphagnum 
or bog-moss and the tussock (Carex panculata) 
when left undisturbed, play important parts in the 
reclamation of if assisted 

y it is surprising how rapidly the silting u 
effected. The tussock or 


they are still cut for and used in some of the 
Norfolk churches as cushions whereon to kneel— 
grows to four or five feet in height in some of 
these places, and is continually adding to its bulk 
and its height by the fall of its own dead and 
long grassy leaves, These tussocks cut down and 
severed laterally with a hay-knife, and their halves 
placed close together with their convex side down- 
wards, soon grow, adhere together, and make excel- 
lent and safe roads across the most boggy and 
treacherous land, bearing after a ‘season or two 
even the weight of a loaded cart with no more 
deflection than would be caused by the same 
vehicle ae over a slight suspension-bridge. 
It will therefore apparent that no fear need 
exist that the larger and more important acreages 
of water will—at least for ages to come—be lost 
to the angler, naturalist, or sportsman ; that indeed 
on the contrary, whilst turf is being cut for fuel, 
thus increasing the extent of water, such cannot 
be the case. Moreover there is, since the passing 
of the Act referred to, an earnest desire on the 
part of most of their owners to preserve these 
splendid water-sheds, as they are the peculiar 
feature of East Anglia, and constitute its principal 
piscatorial attraction. 

No one who is acquainted with the eastern 
counties can help being struck with what the 
Live Stock Journal has graphically if paradoxically 
described as ‘the oases of waste land’ to be found 
there. In oriental countries the traveller journeys 
wearily through vast deserts, and is presently 
gladdened by the appearance of a green spot, 
which lies like an island in the midst of an ocean 
of sand. In our eastern counties the precisely 
opposite is the case ; one es over highly culti- 
vated lands mile after mile, and presently finds a 
space, inclosed on all sides by stubble or roots, 
quite bare of any useful product. It is an oasis, 
an island of waste in the midst of a sea of 
plenty. And yet such places might be well and 
profitably utilised for rabbit-breeding, provided 
that precautionary means could be devised to 
prevent the animals from intruding upon the 
cultivated lands. The demand for variety of food 
in our great cities is now so pressing, that it is 
hardly possible to bring an overplus of rabbits 
into the market ; and the prices are sufficiently 
high to remunerate the wholesale breeder. If it 
would not pay a man to embark in such a 
speculation entirely, perhaps it might pay a 
neighbouring agriculturist to add a large warren 
to his farm. Indeed the suggestion is applicable 
not only in the eastern counties but in other 
localities where hundreds of acres are permitted 
to remain unproductive, when they may be so 
readily colonised. 

We cannot promise the naturalist that ornitho- 
logical banquet which awaited him in these 
regions as late as 1848, when Lubbock, in his 
Fauna of Norfolk, ared us for the dis- 
appearance of many birds then not uncommon. 
Amongst other birds that once frequented those 
districts were the white-tailed eagle—three of 
which Mr Lubbock has seen in flight at once— 
and the golden eagle. Falcons of the buzzard 
tribe still frequent the district ; but a deadly war 
is waged against them by throwing up small 
mounds of earth about a yard in height, and 
taking them with an unbaited trap fixed upon the 
apex, as they prefer to alight upon these hillocks 
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rather than the flat ground. It is to be deplored 
that the cruel and foolish system of killing off 
our noble birds of prey should be so persistently 
followed not only in Norfolk but everywhere 
throughout Great Britain. The damage done on 
the moor or in the coverts by hawks and falcons 
—which is after all but nominal—is, in our 
opinion, quite insufficient to warrant their whole- 
sale destruction ; which, besides depriving us of the 
most beautiful of our feathered tribes, is a wilful 
violation of the laws that govern Nature’s own 
balance, The great bustard formerly bred in the 
vicinity of the Broads, and now and then we hear 
of one being shot. Their nest was made in the 
depression of the hillocks, or between the rows of 
spring corn; but the size of the bird rendering 
it a conspicuous object from a distance, it was 
seldom allowed to breed. Again it lays but 
three eggs at most; and as these eggs are becom- 
ing of more and more value to the collector, the 
doom of the bird in its wild state, like that of the 
falcons, would appear to be sealed. Mr J. E. Hart- 
ing, in a letter to the writer, says: ‘I enjoyed a 
rare treat in watching the movements of the last 
at bustard that was seen in Norfolk, of which 
gave an account in the Field of April 8, 1876 
(p. 418), 
The most facile and cheapest way to see the 
Norfolk rivers and villages on their banks, is to 
get on board the sailing barges (here locally 
termed wherries) when leaving any of their extreme 
destinations on the Bure, Yare, or Waveney ; 
which may be done at a very trifling expense; 
and then if the master is in a communicative 
mood, you may learn from him all the history 
of the waters and of the land as far as the eye 
can reach, os are usually navigated by two 
hands, a man and a boy or the wife of the wherry- 
man, For those however, who would be their 
own masters, there is no difficulty in hiring a lug- 
sail boat suitable for sailing, fishing, and water- 
fowling, which could be taken anywhere on these 
rivers or any of the Broads ; there are no locks or 
cae and the tide as far as it runs is very 
ntle. 
of a humble and cleanly kind 
can be obtained at inns on the banks at convenient 
distances, The tourist might start from Norwich, 
and after a voyage of sixty miles by the Yare and 
Bure, visiting Great Yarmouth on the way, find 
himself on Wroxham Broad, now but a few minutes 
by rail from his point of departure. At Horning 
Ferry this class of boats are to be hired, and like- 
wise at Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norwich; and for 
the Waveney, at Beccles you may get a really 
clean and roomy boat of say five tons, with cabin 
and beds for four persons, at thirty shillings a 
week, The man who sails the boat will cook for 
you, if you do not prefer to do this part of the 

erformance, and he will expect about fourteen or 
Fifteen shillings a week for himself. If this man 
knows his business—which most of them do 
thoroughly—you will have but to tell him what 
extent of time you purpose devoting to the cruise, 
and he will so apportion the time that your lines 
shall be cast in pleasant waters, and the greatest 
repose and leisure passed in the best of the scenery, 
Those who have gone out in such trips expecting 
to find all ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable, have 
returned to tell in glowing terms the pleasure and 
health they have derived from the excursion, and 


how they long for a second enjoyment of a like 
nature. Indeed many gentlemen of fortune keep 
such yachts purposely for these summer treats 
alone, and it is surprising the amount of instruc- 
tive and varied delight they get out of them year 


r year, 

Nothing has been said here of the rich stores 
which await the archeological student in the 
various churches, most of which in Norfolk and 
Suffolk are built in a style of grandeur and ampli- 
tude more fitted for cities and towns than villages 
and hamlets, Well does Murray say: ‘A tour 
for the sake of these churches alone will prove 
one of great interest and enjoyment. Nor have 
we made allusion to the folk-lore which is ready 
to cheer many a winter's evening, if the pike- 
fisher or fowler has the tact to draw forth the 
endless supplies with which almost every intelli- 
gent native is furnished. Sufficient however, has, 
it is hoped, been given to induce those who would 
make themselves better acquainted with their 
own country, and for) whom angling has attrac- 
tions, to pay a visit to the Broads of East 
Anglia. 


THE COFFEE PUBLIC-HOUSE 
MOVEMENT. 


THE design of the Coffee Public-house move- 
ment on the part of an Association is to establish 
on self-supporting principles public-houses with- 
out the sale of intoxicating drinks. With a view 
to the extension of this movement, a Conference 
was held on the 2lst of June 1877, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Westminster. Papers 
were read shewing that Coffee Public-houses, when 
opened in suitable districts and conducted on 
sound principles, were largely used by working- 
people, and proved financially successful. The 
result of the Conference was the formation of the 
Coffee Public-house Association, the object of which 
is ‘to promote the establishment on self-support- 
ing principles, of public-houses without the sale of 
intoxicating drinks.’ This is now being done by 
drawing public attention to the subject, by the 
collection and diffusion of detailed information, 
and by the formation of a fund to be applied 
to the establishment and improvement of coffee 
public-houses, either by making loans upon security 
at moderate rates of interest, by grants, or by other 
methods. 

The Association aims at making coffee public- 
houses financially successful. When once it be- 
comes known that these ee under 

roper management may and do yield—in every 
ase where they are well conducted—a fair 
return for the capital invested in them, funds 
will be forthcoming for the extension of the move- 
ment. Besides, money success is a very good test 
of the amount of benefit conférred on the people 
who have used coffee public-houses, That the 
houses pay, is a sign that they are supported ; 
and they are supported because they supply a 
want in our social system. Coffee public-houses 
have been established both by individuals and by 
Companies such as the Coffee Tavern Company, 
the People’s Café Company. The latter appears 
to be the better of the two plans, A Company 
if successful, may readily extend its operations, 
and will not lack funds for the purpose ; and it 
affords an opportunity of aiding this movement to 
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many persons who would be unable or unwilling 
to contribute money to a purely charitable under- 
taking. It is estimated that a coffee public-house 
consisting of three small floors and kitchens can 
be established for about three hundred pounds. 

In order to appreciate the boon that these in- 
stitutions might confer on unmarried working- 
men were lodgings attached to them, we have 
only to read the words which Miss Nightingale 
says unmarried men constantly use when speaking 
to her in workhouse infirmaries. ‘I live,’ they say, 
‘in a miserable lodging, where I am not wanted, 
and may not poke the fire—the definition of a 
comfortable lodging is to be allowed to poke the 
fire—or even sit by the fire. I have nowhere to 
go but to the public-house, nowhere to sit down, 
often nowhere to take my meals. We young-men 
lodgers often sleep in one room with two or even 
three generations of the same family, including 
young women and girls, unless indeed we can 
get into the model lodging-houses. Coffee-houses 
might save us ; model lodging-houses might make 
model men of us; nothing else would. As it is, 
here we are; and here we shall be, in and out of 
this same sick ward, “ every man-Jack of us,” till 
the last time when we come to die init’ Com- 
paratively few coffee public-houses yet established 
contain lodging-rooms ; but where this has been 
done the profit is considerable. 

In some London houses, including those of the 
Coffee Tavern Company, the customers are allowed 
to bring their own chop or piece of meat to be 
cooked, and are provided with plate, knife and 
fork, salt and pepper, for a charge of a halfpenny. 
Hitherto this accommodation has been provided 
for working-men only at public-houses ; and it is 
greatly to be desired that coffee public-houses 
tent adopt it. If they do so, they will do 
much towards stopping a fertile source of intem- 

rance. 

Great are the temptations to drink when artisans, 
whose work is at a distance from home, have no 
better dining-place than the bar of a gin-palace. 
They should be encouraged by all means to dine 
at coffee public-houses, and the —— sold at 
these places should be of the best quality, and 
the prices charged should be as low as is consistent 
with making the business pay. This is especially 
the case as regards coffee, tea, and cocoa, It is 
possible that many of the customers who enter a 
coffee public-house for the first time may never 
have tasted a cup of really good coffee in their 
lives ; yet nothing short of thoroughly good coffee 
or tea will furnish a satisfactory substitute for beer. 
In the usual run of coffee-houses the coffee, tea, and 
cocoa are of such poor quality as to contain scarcely 
any stimulating or nourishing properties. Where 
this is the case, men crave a stronger liquor, believ- 
ing they can only get it at the public-house ; and 
women soon find that the weak washy fluid sold 
under the name of tea, or the weak and rather thick 
decoction called ‘coffee,’ does not allay the ‘sink- 
ing’ of which they complain. Yet coffee and tea 
of excellent quality, good enough to compete with 
beer or gin, may be sold with a profit at a penny 
per cup, holding half a pint. In large towns, hot 
dinners from the joint may be served with advan- 

where facilities for the purpose exist. The 
profit directly realised does not correspond with 
the increase of working expenses, and there is 
some risk of loss, especially until the trade has 


been fully established ; but on the other hand, 
customers are attracted to the house. Cold beef 
and ham are more easily served, and should, as a 
general rule, be provided. In some houses, small 
plates covered with thin slices of beef or ham are 
sold for from twopence to fourpence, and are largely 
in demand. In some of the Liverpool coffee 
gent a room is set apart for women. 

en accompanied by their wives may use the 
women’s room, and every encouragement is given 
to men who may be disposed to bring their wives 
and children. 

Information on this important subject may be 
obtained from the Coffee Public-house Association, 
40 Charing Cross, London. From this source we 
have ourselves been instructed. The Association 
has lately offered a prize of two hundred pounds 
on the following subject: ‘The providing of 
halls or other places of resort and recreation for 
the working-classes on a scale adequate to their 
wants ; such halls to be freely opened to the 
public, and the arrangements to include the sale 
of refreshments, but not of intoxicating drinks, 
so as to supply the pg of the people in 
that respect, and to realise a profit to meet at least 
the current expenses, By whom may an under- 
taking of this magnitude be most suitably and 
effectively carried out, and upon what principle ? 
Can the work best be done by private enterprise 
or benevolence, or by trustees of a public subscrip- 
tion? Or would it be practicable for municipal or 
other public funds to be applied to the purpose, 
either by adaptation of any system now in opera- 
tion at home or abroad, or otherwise ?’ 

We have quoted from the prospectus of this 
prize essay, as it well sets forth the problem to be 
solved by those who aim at establishing houses 
that shall be ‘public-houses’ in the best sense 
of the term. Beer-shops and gin-palaces should 
generally be called ‘publicans’ houses,’ rather 
than ‘public-houses,’ for they do not serve the 
public, but only the pockets of their owners. Let 
coffee-houses be places where the public may be 
served instead of hindered, benefited rather than 
ruined, and let them be established throughout 
the country. ‘One way,’ it has been said, ‘of 
getting an idea of our fellow-countrymen’s miseries 
is to go and look at their pleasures.’ And indeed 
our working-people must take their pleasure sadly 
so long as they have no better club-houses than 
those supplied by the beer-shop, 


SONNET. 


O nosie maid! When daylight sinks to sleep, 
And weary waiting bids me close my eyes, 
I fear lest gloomy visions may arise, 
And drag me down to that unhappy deep 
Where Love despairs, and Hopes and Longings weep ; 
But, ere they come, I reach a land of sighs, 
Where sights and sounds are clad in quaintest guise, 
And where I hear soft strains of music sweep 
Among the shadows to my open ears, 
When, out of loving lips I cannot see, 
Float tender harmonies to dry my tears— 
With wondrous melody which comforts me, 
Destroying all the ruins of my fears, 
And lulling me to happy dreams of thee. 
Wa. Larrp-Ciowss. 
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